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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Outlines of the History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolf Harnack, Professor of Church 
History in the University at Berlin. Translated by Edwin Knox Mitchell, 
M. A., Professor of Graeco-Roman and Eastern Church History in Hartford 
Theological Seminary. New York : Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1893. 
This is one of the most important books of the day, inasmuch as it represents 
the latest results of modern historic criticism in the field of Christian dogma. There 
was much need for such a book, written from the standpoint of impartial scholar- 
ship, to offset the extravagancies of sectarians of every stripe who seek to measure 
all history by the false plummet of their own partisan interest. 

Strange to say, Dr. Harnack's volume exactly reverses the pretensions and 
merits of most other works on religious history ; they profess to be impartial though 
they are really ex parte, while this, the spirit of which is in reality perfectly fair 
and judicial, is characterised by an obtrusive affectation of partisanship. This 
phenomenon is to be accounted for by the fact that its author belongs to a faculty 
of theology the members of which are obliged to promise at the outset to defend and 
teach the Lutheran religion. As the tenure of office is nominally dependent upon 
this profession, it is a natural consequence that the free conclusions of a serious and 
unbiassed Qiiellenforsclning should be lavishly decked out with the tinsel chains of 
orthodox asseveration, as we see in the present case. 

The book is not meant to be a history of Christian doctrine in general, but of 
dogma alone. Dogma is understood in the sense of doctrines formally defined and 
promulgated by ecclesiastical authority, and its history is supposed to have com- 
menced with the Council of Nicaea and to have closed with the Councils of Trent 
and the Vatican. In these two Councils " the Catholic Church has abandoned the 
original motive of dogmatic Christianity, and has placed a wholly new motive in its 
stead, retaining the mere semblance of the old " ; while the evangelical churches 
"questioned the significance of the empirical church as regards the dogma, and 
above all they tried to put forward a formulation of the Christian religion which 
goes directly back to the ' true understanding of the word of God.' Thus in prin- 
ciple the ancient dogmatic conception of Christianity was set aside (p. 4)." 
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There is a degree of arbitrariness in the entire exclusion of the utterances of 
the Protestant synods and convocations, which suggests the suspicion that the his- 
tory of dogma in the churches of the Reformation is excluded because it is too deli- 
cate a subject to be handled with safety under the auspices of the state church of 
Germany. 

The History of Dogma now before us casts aside the distinction often made be- 
tween the special history of dogma and the general history of dogma, or rather aims 
to be a compendium of both. 

The primitive Judeo-Christian religious conceptions centered around the person- 
ality of Christ. " The Gospel is the good news of the reign of the Almighty and 
Holy God, the Father and Judge of the world and of each individual soul " (p. 15). 
Men are placed under the law of love to God and to one's neighbor, which is to be 
attained by "self-denial and humility before God and a heartfelt trust in him." 
The Old Testament was recognised as a primitive revelation, the New Testament 
books were not yet known, and a strong spiritual monotheism was maintained, there 
was a ' ' consciousness of a direct and living fellowship with God through the gift of 
the Spirit, " and the end of the world was believed to be near at hand. 

In the congregations of the diaspora, and among the Gentile proselytes, this 
simple faith came in contact with the Graeco-Roman philosophies, and especially 
with the Platonised and Stoicised Mosaism of Philo. Therefore the Gentile Chris- 
tianity manifested two opposite tendencies from the beginning. Justin, Athenagoras, 
Minutius Felix, and the other apologists, carried on the Stoic-rationalistic side of 
the work of Philo, and the Gnostics its Platonic and religious side. The former 
were the more conservative, having no disposition to investigate the traditions of 
the Church or to explain their content. ' ' The Gnostics sought in the Gospel a new 
religion, the apologists by means of the Gospel were confirmed in their religious moral 
sense" (p. 119). 

Irenaeus occupied an intermediate conciliatory position, thus becoming the 
father of the subsequent ecclesiastical Christianity ; and his syncretic work was per- 
fected in later generations, especially by Origen, whose system "was intended to be 
strongly monistic," and by Methodius, who led a reaction against the exaggeration 
of the Catholic gnosis. 

The naive naturalism of the early Christian communities was superseded by a 
gradual development of doctrine in correspondence with the contemporary Grasco- 
Uoman philosophy of religion ; the pneumatic Christology triumphed over the adop- 
tion Christology and was succeeded by the Logos Christology. 

"The four stages of the development of dogma (Apologists, early Catholic 
Fathers, Alexandrines, Methodius together with his followers) correspond to the 
progressive religious and philosophic development of paganism during that time : 
philosophical theory of morals, idea of salvation (theology and practice of mys- 
teries), Neo-Platonism, and reactionary syncretism " (p. 84). The crystallisation of 
the scattered Christian communities into a Christian Church began at Rome, and 
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the local profession of faith of the Roman Church, which had already been formu- 
lated prior to the year 140, was imposed upon the whole Church with such authority 
that it is to this day designated as the Apostles' Creed. But the construction of a 
scientific theology was the work not of the Romans, but of the Greeks and the Egyp- 
tians. The naivetes and enthusiasms of the primitive Christians, and notably their 
eschatological interpretations, survived in Rome long after they had been discredited 
in the Orient. Jewish Christianity ceased at an early period to be a factor in Chris- 
tian thought, and was represented only by a few obscure outlying sects in the ex- 
treme East, whose succession has been preserved in Islam, which is fundamentally 
a Jewish-Christian system. 

The primitive naturalism, as opposed to the supernaturalism and metaphysicism 
of orthodox theologians, was perpetuated to a certain degree in the Syrian Church. 
After the deposition of Paul of Samosata, the metropolitan of Antioch, in 268, Lu- 
cian and his school still preserved his spirit, Arianism burst forth from his ashes, 
and even within the limits of Nicene orthodoxy Antioch furnished the most sober 
and critical theologians and exegetists (e. g., Diodorus of Tarsus, John Chrysostom, 
and Theodore of Mopsuestia). 

In the ultra-philosophic gnosticising theology of Origen and his successors, espe- 
cially that of Gregory Thaumaturgus, the primitive Christian elements were reduced 
to a minimum, and a refined polytheism was introduced which threatened to engulf 
the whole Church ; a reaction took place under Peter of Alexandria and Methodius, 
and the victory of practical religious faith over speculative theology seemed to be 
sealed by the adoption of the Athanasian formula at the Council of Nicaea, and its 
final recognition as an oecumenical dogma by the Roman State. Apollinaris of 
Laodicea and the Cappadocian theologians (Basil, the two Gregories, etc.) however 
succeeded in saving the Neo-Platonic theology and endeavored to reconcile the re- 
ligious and theological interests ; Rome, with its stubborn monotheism (modalism) 
and Antioch with its critical rationalism (adoptionist tendencies) being carried along 
quite unwillingly by the subtle Greek metaphysicians, whose nice distinctions and 
recondite interpretations they were unable to thoroughly understand or efficiently 
combat. 

The Antiochian adoptionism burst out again in the Nestorian heresy, and in the 
contest against this the Roman modalism crystallised intoEutychianism, which sur- 
vived as Monophysitism after its final condemnation at Chalcedon, and lingered on 
in the form of Monergism and Monotheletism until the eighth century. 

The doctrine of the Trinity, which had appeared with Tertullian and Origen, 
in the form of a successive subordination, i. e., the Son subordinated to the Father 
and the Holy Spirit to the Son, took final shape in the latter part of the fourth cen- 
tury as a result of the practical exigencies of the Arian controversy. The Holy 
Spirit had never received any special theological attention ; Nicsea left its position 
still undecided, but when the Arians used the subordination of the Spirit as an argu- 
ment to prove that of the Son, the orthodox theologians, especially the syncretic 
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Cappadocian school, with their new Roman jealousy for the unity of the Godhead, 
and their equal zeal for the integrity of the old Alexandrian speculative orthodoxy, 
formulated a doctrine which would reconcile the two. 

The Logos and the Spirit had been more or less of the nature of .Eons, and in 
the opposition between the world and Deity were sometimes credited to the former 
rather than the latter. But as the practical interest gained upon the speculative, it 
was found necessary, in order to avert polytheism and secure the Christian tradi- 
tions, to throw back these divine emanations into the irrefragable unity of the unique 
Godhead, a process which was only officially completed in the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, when the Augustinian-Spanish Filioque addition to the Cyrillo-Jerusalemic 
creed (hitherto called the Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan), was gradually accepted by 
the Latin Christians generally, and at last by the Roman Church itself. The so- 
called Athanasian creed, which grew up in the eighth and ninth centuries, gives it 
its final theological form, in which the complete unity of the Godhead is perfectly 
assured. In the Orient, where the Filioque and the Athanasian symbol have never 
won their way, there to this day prevails a tacit subordinationism which veers be- 
tween a speculative tritheism and the gnostic conception of a trine of adorable ^Eons 
emanating from an attributeless, impersonal, actionless deity. 

Just as the moral interest had given place to the speculative in the second and 
third centuries, so the cultic and mystical succeeded to the speculative in the fifth 
and sixth. Two streams of ' ' mysteriosophy " had come down from the earliest days 
of the Gentile Church, developing side by side, .but in opposite directions, through- 
out the period of theological construction ; the Antiochian, already strongly marked 
in Ignatius, which attaches itself to the cultus and the hierarchy ; and the Alexan- 
drian, which is bound up with spiritual discipline and monkhood. In the first, the 
layman is viewed as entirely passive ; while " the second desires to form virtuosos 
of religion " (p. 309). To the former, historic Christianity was all-important ; the 
latter tended to dissolve the historic in the symbolic, and the personal and local in 
the cosmic. The outcome of the speculative theological development, was the 
recognition of deification as the object of religion and the very essence of redemp- 
tion. "Instead of a religion of pure reason and severest morality, such as the 
apologists had once represented Christianity to be, the latter became the religion of 
the most powerful consecrations, of the most mysterious media, and of a sensuous 
sanctity." Already in the third and fourth centuries "the tendency toward the 
intervention of mechanically-atoning consecrations (sacraments) offended even vigor- 
ously thinking heathen " (p. 195). In the sixth century the ritual and sacramental 
elements came to the front as the centres of interest. The end having been already 
clearly established, it was now the means to the longed-for apotheosis which at- 
tracted theological attention ; and hence the great development of ritualism accom- 
panied with traditionalism. The pseudo-Dionysius developed the Catholic gnosis 
and brought together the Egyptian and Syrian mysticisms. John of Damascus 
summed up and systematised, but already in an artificial and formal way, the old 
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orthodoxy, and with it the new mystagogy. The Platonic interest, which during 
the construction epoch had triumphed over the Aristotelian and Old Stoic tenden- 
cies of the early theology, now gave place again to the latter, as the traditional and 
practical spirit came to the front ; but Platonism had, since the third century, been 
so thoroughly welded with Christian doctrine, or, rather, had entered so deeply 
into the fundamental structure of theology, that it could never again be eliminated 
until the dogmatic system itself should be wholly disintegrated. 

New controversies arose on questions of cultus and discipline ; in the image 
controversy, the Roman bishop, supported by piety and living tradition, as well as 
the culture, art, and science of the day, triumphed over an iconoclasm which had 
its mainspring in the imperial politics. 

The practical spirit reached its culmination in Augustine, whose extraordinary 
genius summed up the preceding history of doctine and practice, and nourished the 
germs of all future developments. He represented the Cappadocian succession, 
through Ambrose and Victorinus, and was, therefore, Platonising ; but the meta- 
physical interest was in him wholly subordinated to the religious, the cosmic to the 
personal, and the mystical to the legal. 

The Roman jurisprudence had given rise to a strong legalising tendency, which 
first became apparent in Tertullian, was perpetuated by Minutius, Lactantius, and 
Cyprian, and now wholly dominated the thought of Augustine, through whose in- 
fluence it was enabled to subject the orthodox theology, which had lost the brilliant 
constructiveness and vigorous independence that had characterised the Alexandrian 
and even the Cappadocian schools. The atonement wrought by the death of Christ 
the Bible as the law of God, the heinousness of sin, the fearful consequences of the 
fall, the view of God chiefly as the Supreme Judge, for the first time found a place 
in theology. He "separated nature and grace, "and "discarded the intellectualism 
and optimism of antiquity " (p. 336). He put guilty man on the one hand, and the 
living God on the other. Human responsibility threatened to disappear in the em- 
phasis of divine sovereignty. 

Augustine was the first great theologian to strongly anthropomorphise God and 
attribute to Him a personality analogous to our own ; the first to consider man 
chiefly as a sinner ; the first to lay prime stress upon an inward experience of for- 
giveness as an important element in spiritual life. In these particulars, and in the 
formal recognition of the authority of the Scriptures, he was the forerunner of 
Evangelical Protestantism ; and yet withal he emphasised more than ever before 
the authority of the visible Church, identified with the kingdom of the Holy Spirit, 
brought out clearly the doctrine of purgatory, and not only approved the sacra- 
mental system, but developed its theology in its relation to sin.and grace, and thus 
became the father of mediaeval and modern Catholicism. He had to combat, on 
the one hand, the pietistic extreme represented by the Donatists, to whom fell the 
Montanist succession ; and on the other, the Antiochian rationalism (Stoic and 
Aristotelian) which reappeared in the new field of morality under the name of Pe- 
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lagianism. Augustine, without questioning any of the accepted formulae, completely 
transformed theology, and introduced an entirely novel philosophy of religion. The 
old theology, in spite of its moribund condition, still had vitality enough to throw 
off some of the Augustinian extremes, and a semi-Pelagianism, in which the coope- 
ration of the human will counted for something in the process of salvation, prevailed 
under the color of Augustinian phraseology. This modified Augustinianism not 
only came after a time into almost universal acceptance, but has never since ceased 
to exert a dominating influence in dogmatic Christianity, Catholic and Protestant. 

Pope Gregory the Great (590-604) mingled with it the whole miraculous appa- 
ratus of popular Catholicism, and "for nearly half a millennium he dominated 
without a rival the history of dogma in the Occident." He emphasised the death 
of Christ even more than did Augustine, and developed the doctrines of the mass, 
of angel and saint worship, of purgatory and of penance, introducing them securely 
into Catholic theology. 

In the eighth and ninth centuries there was a revival of adoptionism in Spain 
(Elipandus), and Scotus Erigena developed a mystic pantheism on Dionysian and 
Augustinian premises ; and the contest between the ecclesiastical semi-Pelagianism 
and pure Augustinianism was still waged among the Franconian theologians. But 
the general aspect of doctrine and practice remained unchanged until the pietistic 
movement which took place between the tenth and thirteenth centuries. Under the 
influence of the "Ecce Homo," brought back from the Crusades, " the man Jesus 
came again to the front, and negative asceticism received a positive form and a 
new, fixed aim. The chords of Christie-mysticism which Augustine had struck only 
with uncertainty, grew into a rapturous melody. By the side of the sacramental 
Christ stepped — penance formed the medium — the image of the historical Christ 
sublime in his humility, innocent, suffering punishment, life in death " (p. 409). 
St. Bernard was the great apostle of the new piety, and in him, more than in any 
preceding theologian love, is the essence of Christianity. ' ' Like Origen, Bernard also 
taught that it was necessary to rise from the Christ in the flesh to the Christ nara 
nvsifia, that the historical is a step. This trait has clung to all mysticism since his 
time ; mysticism has learned from Bernard, whom men reverenced as a prophet and 
apostle, the Christ-contemplation ; but at the same time it has adopted his panthe- 
istic trend. The excedere et cum Christo esse means, that in the arms of the Bride- 
groom the soul ceases to be an individual self. But where the soul is merged in the 
Divinity, the Divinity is dissolved into the All-in-One " (p. 411). 

The Bernardine piety, together with the Roman juristic habit of thought, ruled 
the mediaeval Church and gave rise to its startling contrasts. The scholasticism and 
mysticism which flourished so prolifically after Bernard's time, both had their root 
in piety. 

The Mediaeval revival of science brought about "(1) A deeper insight into the 
Neo-Platonic-Augustinian principles of theology as a whole ; (2) A higher virtuosity 
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in the art of dialectic analysis and rational demonstration ; (3) An increasing occu- 
pation with the Church fathers and the ancient philosophers" (p. 418). 

Abelard gave the initiative to this advance movement. Bernard and the pietists 
could not understand him, and opposed him with all their power, and yet his Aris- 
totelianised Neo-Platonism "laid the foundation for the classical expression of 
mediaeval conservative theology " (p. 420). The death of Christ was an act of love 
to inflame our cold hearts, and Christ's merit was the "fullness of the love of God 
dwelling in him," 

Anselm, on the contrary, developed Augustinianism still further in the direc- 
tion of modern Protestant soteriology, laying renewed emphasis upon the guilt of 
sin, the necessity of vicarious atonement, and the "merits" of Christ. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, " the Bernardine piety of immers- 
ing one's self entirely in the sufferings of Christ, was developed by St. Francis, into 
a piety of the imitation of Christ in ' humilitate, caritate, obedientia.' " Francis 
"held before men an inexhaustibly rich and high ideal of Christianity, capable of 
the most widely different individual phases, and breaking its way through, because 
first in it did Catholic piety receive its classical expression " (p. 434). 

The religious awakening brought about by the mendicant orders was charac- 
terised by a special consideration given to the laity, and a popularisation of the 
most exalted spiritual ideas. It was dominated by mysticism, which " is a conscious, 
reflecting Catholic piety " (p. 437). It taught that religion is life and love, and 
urged an "entire immersing in love" (p. 439), whose end was substantial union 
with God, the "Abysmal Substance," the "Peaceful Passivity," etc. 

The Thomistic mysticism taught men to rise to God through knowledge, the 
Scotistic through the will. The German mysticism, especially, manifested itself as 
active brotherly love. 

Concurrently with the pietistic movement, and parallel to the development of 
scholasticism and mysticism, there went on a continual consolidation and strength- 
ening of ecclesiastical organisation, and of the power of the Papacy, first developed 
within dogmatics by St. Thomas Aquinas, but principally indebted to jurisprudence 
rather than theology. The shocks which it received in the Great Schism of the 
West had, at the end of the fifteenth century, been largely recovered from. 

St. Thomas marked another step in the series of syncretic labors in which stand 
the great names of Origen, Methodius, Dionysius, the Cappadocians, and St. Augus- 
tine. His contribution was the reconciliation of Augustine and Aristotle. Scotism 
was still more Aristotelian, and through its means causality took the place of imma- 
nence in the conception of God and the world. Under the Aristotelian influence, the 
Roman moralism was reinstated at the expense of Augustinianism, and still holds 
sway, especially in the Society of Jesus. In the sixteenth century there set in a 
powerful Augustinian reaction in favor of Plato. 

Although St. Thomas completed the separation of God from the world, his con- 
ception of Deity still contained pantheistic elements; but the Scotists separated 
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God sharply from creatures. The Thomists had a modalistic tendency, while the 
Scotistic school kept the Persons sharply separated, tending to polytheism, or sub- 
ordinationism. The Thomists insisted upon predestination and necessity ; the Scotists 
upon free-will and arbitrariness. 

The doctrine of the sacraments was carried furthest in the physico-magical 
direction by the opponents of Berengarius and the Bernardine-Franciscan mystics ; 
it was modified by their immediate successors, still further so by the Thomists, and 
with the Scotists evaporated into a purely arbitrary association of the sacramental 
rite and the action of divine grace. 

The pure Augustinian doctrine of sin and grace was finally set aside by the suc- 
cessive labors of Halesius, Aquinas, and Scotus. 

Nominalism represented a wearying of the mind, a despair of rationally prov- 
ing or justifying the revealed doctrine, and, resolving everything into the arbitrary 
will of God, which could only be known through revelation, came to the conviction 
of the irrationality of the revealed doctrine, and ' ' gave out the watchword that one 
must blindly submit to the authority of the Church " (p. 503). 

This favored curialism, whose pretensions were the real aggravation of the 
Reformation period. Curialism is the system which elevates the Roman Curia to 
the chief place in religion, looks upon the usages of the Roman Church as having a 
divine sanction, teaches that ihejides implicita (blind submission to the authority of 
the Church) will secure blessedness, and subordinates the dogmatic interest to the 
religio-political, so as to approve of the ecclesiastical politics which lays first stress 
upon the maintenance and advancement of the power of the Church rather than the 
exact interpretation of dogmatic symbols. 

The anti-curialism and revived Augustinianism of the sixteenth century worked 
together to bring about the overthrow of the ecclesiastical system which nominalism 
had already emptied and undermined. 

The outcome of this crisis was three-fold : (1) Tridentine Catholicism, domi- 
nated by curialism, but insisting upon a quasi-Augustinianism and having large 
Franciscan and humanistic elements ; (2) Socinianism, critical and Pelagian, repre- 
senting nominalism and humanism ; and (3) Evangelical Protestantism, which in 
principle set aside the organisation of the Church and its infallible doctrinal tradi- 
tions and canon of Scripture, in favor of the Augustinian legalistic individualism. 

Catholicism has since undergone a further development by the strengthening of 
curialism, which has reached its culmination in the Vatican Council, and by the cast- 
ing off of Augustinianism in successive steps represented by the repudiation of the 
articles of Bajus (1567), the acquittal of the Jesuit Molina (1607), and the condemna- 
tion of the Jansenists (1706, 1713). 

Socinianism was divided from the outset into three groups. The first was Pla- 
tonising, allying itself " with the pantheistic mysticism and the new creation of the 
Renaissance " (p. 530). Among its representatives were Schwenkfeld, V. Weigel, 
Bruno, and especially Sebastian Franck and Theobald Thamer. 
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The second was apocalyptic, chiliastic, and anabaptist, opposing to political 
and sacramental Catholicism ' ' a new social-political world and church system " (p. 
531). To this group the separated Minorites and Waldensians belonged. 

In the third the humanistic spirit prevailed. Michael Servetus was its typical 
representative and modern Unitarianism and the Aufklarungsphilosophie its progeny. 

Protestantism almost immediately returned in practice to Biblicism, sacramen- 
talism, and dogmatism, exaggerating the first, introducing new absurdities into the 
second, ' ' and making the dogmatico-rational scheme which the Greeks, Augustine, 
and the scholastics created, for the first time wholly irrational " (p. 561). 

"The very man who freed the Gospel of Jesus Christ from ecclesiasticism and 
moralism strengthened the force of the latter under the forms of the old Catholic 
theology, yes, he gave to these forms, which for centuries had lain dormant, once 
again a value and a meaning. He was the restorer of the old dogmas and he gave 
them back to faith. One must credit it to him that these formulas are even until 
to-day a living power in the faith of Protestantism, while in the Catholic churches 
they are a dead weight. Luther turned his contemporaries aside from the path of 
the humanistic Franciscan and political Christianity and compelled them to interest 
themselves in that which was most foreign to them — the Gospel and the old theol- 
ogy " (PP- 542-543)- 

Dr. Harnack saves his own Protestantism by professing his adhesion to " Lu- 
ther's Christianity," (as distinguished from the theological traditions maintained or 
resuscitated by Luther, ) by which he means ' ' living faith in the living God who 
has revealed Himself in Jesus Christ and laid bare his heart — nothing else. Objec- 
tively it is Jesus Christ, subjectively it is faith ; its band, however, is the gracious 
God, and therefore the forgiveness of sin which includes sonship and blessedness " 
(p. 546). All the scholasticism, dogmatism, and sacramentalism which Protestant- 
ism retains, Dr. Harnack considers a survival of Catholic elements. 

Most thinking men will not partake of the Augustinian and "Evangelical" 
sympathies strongly and openly expressed by him in many places throughout his 
book ; and it is more than questionable whether the Harnack of the closet is in ac- 
cord with the Harnack of the rostrum. 

Augustinian as distinguished from pre- Augustinian Christianity, was a retrogres- 
sion in so far as it degraded man by its emphasis of guilt and the fall ; degraded God 
by its humanisation of Him ; and degraded both by its unconditional predestinarian- 
ism, and its substitution of a legal and extrinsic atonement for a process of real in- 
terior development. 

The independent scientific theology of the Alexandrian school represented the 
greatest philosophic freedom and the profoundest speculative insight which can be 
credited to any school of Christian theologians in any period ; and it arrived at a 
system which was morally and metaphysically, if not physically, monistic, as op- 
posed to the naive dualism of the apologists, the speculative, moral, and physical 
dualism of the heretical gnostics, and the practical, moral, and metaphysical dualism 
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of the Augustinians ; a system to which we are indebted for whatever is best in 
Augustine and Aquinas, and which, whatever may have been its errors, was in such 
fundamental correspondence with the facts of nature and of man that its formulae 
are to-day found to be the most suitable embodiment of the religion of science. 

If we find the philosophic insight of the Alexandrians too much alloyed with an 
unacceptable mysticism, it is not to Augustinianism, which dissolves philosophy in 
a far less noble if less thaumaturgic mysticism, that we should turn, but rather to 
the sober criticism of the Antiochian school. But the nominalism in which the 
latter abuts has consequences more fantastic than even the mysteriosophy of Neo- 
Platonism. 

It is to be regretted that so important a work should not have been edited with 
more care. Not only are there instances of untranslated references, mistranslations, 
and flagrant Teutonisms, but occasionally proper names and titles of books which 
have an accepted English form are allowed to remain in one that is wholly strange 
to the English reader. Another defect is the absence of an index or of chronological 
notes. As the arrangement of the matter is necessarily far from being chronologi- 
cal it is not easy to find passages sought for. But in spite of these superficial im- 
perfections, the scholarly portion of the American public cannot be too grateful to 
Professor Mitchell for placing before it this invaluable and almost epoch-making 
work. Merwin-Marie Snell. 

Darwin and Hegel. With Other Philosophical Studies. By David G. Ritchie, 
M. A. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York : Macmillan & Co. 
1893. 
The reader of the philosophical periodicals is already well acquainted with the 
essays of Mr. Ritchie here collected. Nine in number, they appeared in Mind, '/'lie 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, The Philosophical Review, etc. Their titles 
are : " Origin and Validity " ; " Darwin and Hegel " ; " What is Reality ? " ; " On 
Plato's Phaedo " ; " What are Economic Laws ? " ; " Locke's Theory of Property ' ; 
" Contributions to the History of the Social Contract Theory " ; " On the Concep- 
tion of Sovereignty " ; and "The Rights of Minorities." Though apparently iso- 
lated discussions of philosophical and other topics, selected at random, they are yet 
presented under a common point of view and form a coherent set of illustrations of 
Mr. Ritchie's philosophy, which subsequently, perhaps, will be more fully devel- 
oped. The title of the book is that of the second essay, ' ' Darwin and Hegel " ; 
because this antithesis best emphasises Mr. Ritchie's point of view — an attempted 
reconciliation of the idealist principles of Hegel, as based on Kantian criticism, and 
the evolutionary theory of Darwin, as it is now generally expressed in the so-called 
"historical" method of studying ideas and institutions. This point of view is well 
sketched in the opening essay "Origin and Validity," where Mr. Ritchie analyses 
the contents of knowledge, places the true emphasis on the Kantian doctrine of the 
a priori, defines the limits of metaphysics, and shows us the important difference 



